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TO    ALICE.  ^ 

This  which  you  call  my  future,  my  career, 

Is  but  the  wide  fulfilment  of  my  fate, 

To  spread  on  ampler  wings  to  heaven's  gate, 

Or  dwindle  in  the  summer  oj  the  year. 

You  are  my  fate  and  destiny,  my  dear ; 

Nothing  of  me  had  meaning,  purpose,  date, 

Till  you  breathed  on  my  heart  inanimate, 

Breathed  life  and  hope,  and  made  the  meaning  clear. 

Yet  if  some  day — who  knows  ?—/rom  my  full  heart 

I  speak  of  mysteries,  and  strike  a  note 

In  harmony  with  other  men,  and  start 

New  goodness  in  the  world,  to  sink  or  float, 

If  I  win  fame  and  honour  by  my  art, 

Then  shall  men  say,  '  She  loved  him,  and  he  wrote.' 
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NOTE. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  The  Academy  for  leave  to 
reprint  the  sonnet  on  Eton  and  an  epigram ;  to  the  editor  of 
The  Oxford  Magazine  for  the  sonnet  'Renunciation'  and  the 
rondeau  '  My  Books ' ;  to  the  editor  of  The  Oxford  Point-of- 
View  for  the  '  Rondeau  Redouble ' ;  to  the  editor  of  The 
Westminster  Gazette  for  a  sonnet,  '  The  Counterfeit,'  which 
won  a  prize  ;  and  to  the  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for 
a  sonnet,  '  To  M.' 

WlTLEY,    Oct.,    1909. 
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LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

It  was  a  morning  for  the  gods.  The  sun  shone 
and  the  country  asked  no  more.  Spring  was  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  sky-larks  were  drunk  with 
the  joy  of  singing.  The  fields  were  browner 
than  ever  before,  the  teams  with  jolly  plough- 
boys  behind  them  a  more  cheering  sight.  Every 
step  in  the  road  brought  new  sweets  to  our  en- 
chanted senses.  I  could  have  cried  aloud  without 
indiscretion,  for  Nature  would  not  have  heard, 
so  busy  was  she  with  her  own  merry-making. 
And  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage, 
nestling  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  church 
at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  which  lay  idly  on  the 
hillside — a  vision  of  old  grey  roofs  and  languid 
smoke — our  hearts  were  full.  We  hurried  in,  we 
explored  and  admired,  and  the  pride  of  owner- 
ship welled  in  me.  The  stream  which  danced 
round  the  cottage  like  a  puppy  round  its  master, 
fully  aware  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  morning, 
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brought  new  cries  of  delight.  Nothing  could 
come  amiss.  The  very  horror  of  the  dining- 
room  hearth  and  the  hideousness  of  the  wall- 
papers were  hailed  as  chances  for  beautifying 
the  rooms.  And  when,  after  a  tea  of  eggs  and 
honey  and  new  bread  and  butter,  we  drove  back 
to  the  station,  I  knew  that  I  was  the  luckiest 
creature  in  this  glorious  world. 
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BURFORD. 

Where  Burford  falters  on  the  hill 
And  fears  to  face  the  breeze, 

The  Priory  stands  gaunt  and  still, 
The  rooks  cry  in  the  trees, 

And  ever  peace  and  sorrow  brood 

Where  once  the  sounding  cloister  stood. 

On  low  grey  roofs  the  sun  looks  down, 

The  road  is  broad  and  steep, 
And  nothing  stirs  within  the  town 

So  solemnly  asleep ; 
The  smoke  that  upward  slowly  streams 
Is  like  the  restfulness  of  dreams. 

Below,  the  old  grey  Church,  where  wars 

Unholy  conflict  stirred, 
Now  proudly  patient  of  her  scars, 

Stands  last  of  all  the  herd, 
And  urges,  like  a  shepherd,  still 
The  huddled  roofs  to  climb  the  hill. 
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One  little  house  has  strayed  and  lost 

The  kindly  leader's  hand  ; 
For  all  the  other  roofs  have  crost 

The  river's  narrow  band, 
But  dimpling  round  its  timid  foes 
The  lightly  laughing  Windrush  flows. 

Here  sunbeams  build  a  summer  nest 
And  flutter  round  the  walls, 

And  in  the  red-tiled  Court  of  Rest 
A  gentler  shadow  falls  ; 

And  birds  are  ever  on  the  wing, 

And  ever  in  the  orchard  sing. 

Long  sunny  days  and  starlit  nights, 
Long  hours  of  work  and  ease, 

Stern  toil,  a  labourer's  delights, 
The  song  of  birds  and  bees, 

A  friend  to  share  my  happiness — 

I  ask  no  more,  I  ask  no  less. 
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DREAMS. 

I  spoke  of  the  life  which  seemed  to  be  within 
my  grasp,  of  our  cottage  by  the  dancing  Wind- 
rush,  of  the  books  and  the  long  walks  and  the 
care  of  the  old  bee-garden.  Long  summer  days 
of  reading  and  talking  and  thinking,  and  silent 
starry  nights  when  we  would  sit  by  the  stream 
and  know  great  things,  with  the  wonderful  old 
church  looming  up  in  the  dark.  Simple  and 
healthy  living  were  new  experiences  to  me  ;  and 
I  promised  myself  the  ideal  life.  What  will  you 
do  ?  they  said.  I  told  them  some  of  the  in- 
numerable things  that  I  would  do ;  how  I  would 
rise  before  the  dawn  and  climb  the  hills  to  watch 
it  over  the  Cotswolds;  how  I  would  lie  in  the  sun 
and  teach  the  bees  the  glory  of  indolence,  and 
would  learn  to  love  the  flowers,  and  to  speak 
to  them  by  name ;  how  I  would  write  about 
happiness  and  sorrow  inseparable,  and  the 
romances  of  every  house  in  the  town  and  of 
every  hour  in  the  day.  '  But  you  must  live/ 
they  protested.  'That  is  precisely  what  I  hope 
to  do,'  I  cried  scornfully. 
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BURFORD  CHURCH. 

Walking  through  the  churchyard  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  air  was  crisp  and  still,  and 
birds  sang  in  the  willows  by  the  river,  I  thought 
of  another  morning,  when  on  that  very  spot 
under  the  grey  walls,  and  facing  the  grey  houses 
with  the  early  sun  asleep  upon  them,  two 
Levellers  stood  and  met  their  death.  The  bullet- 
marks  still  dint  the  wall,  and  on  the  font  inside 
is  scratched  the  inscription,  'Anthony  Sedley, 
Prisner,  1649.'  Did  he  know  in  how  many 
hearts  he  was  engraving  that  sad  tale,  as  he 
waited  all  through  the  long  summer  night  in  the 
echoing  church,  waited  and  prayed  and  won- 
dered ? 


THE  STATION  'BUS. 

We  came  to  a  desolate  spot  where  four  roads 
met,  with  a  sign-post  and  a  copse  of  weather- 
beaten  firs.  No  one  was  in  sight ;  the  brown 
fields,  the  haze  on  the  Cotswolds,  even  the  chorus 
of  larks,  seemed  to  tell  of  long  solitude.  Our 
driver — a  cheerful  red  man  with  an  appearance 
of  mumps — waved  his  whip,  saying,  'This  is  a 
great  place  for  highwaymen.'  Further  on  he 
pointed  to  the  place  where  the  last  highwayman 
was  caught ;  and  when  a  horseman  appeared 
over  the  hill  in  front  of  us,  a  black  line  against 
the  blue  horizon,  we  gazed  at  him  with  appre- 
hension ;  all  the  experiences  of  the  day,  the 
sleeping  town  with  its  old  houses  and  the  Priory 
and  the  Church,  the  driver's  language,  the  very 
cart  which  bore  us,  had  a  savour  of  ancient 
things ;  a  highwayman  seemed  the  most  natural 
of  apparitions,  except  that  he  was  several 
centuries  later  than  the  general  atmosphere  of 
Burford. 


H.  R.  K. 

In  the  green  corner  by  the  Cathedral,  birds  are 
always  singing,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  never 
pass  by  without  a  glance  at  the  only  window 
which  opens  into  this  cloistered  garden  ;  through 
that  lattice  fled  the  last  breath  of  my  friend  to 
join  the  eternal  air.  We  knew  him  to  be  ill  and 
laughed  at  his  invalid  diet,  but  he  must  have 
known  that  he  was  wasting  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  College  life ;  and  he  used  to  go  down  to  the 
river  and  watch  the  boat  which  he  had  steered  in 
the  summer.  The  end  came  suddenly,  and  it 
hurt  me  to  remember  that,  not  twenty  hours 
before,  I  had  been  rallying  him  about  his  thick 
coat  and  muffler.  There  he  died,  in  the  room 
with  the  lattice,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  tree 
by  the  window.  And  I,  who  had  seen  death,  had 
never  felt  it  so  close — for  why  he  and  not  I  ? 
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A  TRAGIC  WALK. 

I  read  lately  in  a  learned  book  that  imagination 
is  a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain-cells  ;  and  poets 
have  done  much  harm,  I  was  informed  in  an 
essay,  by  their  reiteration  of  the  untenable  belief 
that  life  in  itself  is  worth  living.  To  be  sure,  I 
reflected,  walking  out  of  Oxford  on  the  birthday 
of  the  spring,  I  am  in  a  perilous  morass  of 
delusion ;  for  I  have  been  cherishing  the  wildest 
fancies  of  Dryads,  and  of  fairies  who  smother  the 
Hours  with  dreams,  and  dance  in  the  blossoming 
of  the  hedge-rows;  and  life,  the  mere  flood  of  sap 
on  such  a  lovely  morning,  is  eminently  to  my 
taste.  So  I  shut  my  eyes  and  said  to  myself 
firmly  :  '  There  are  no  fairies ;  this  is  a  hard 
rutty  road,  and  the  sun  is  uncomfortably  hot.  I 
cannot  really  hear  the  laughter  of  nymphs  ;  it  is 
the  school-children.' 


IN  OXFORD. 

We  leaned  out  of  the  window.  The  setting  sun 
shed  a  halo  of  light  over  those  that  came  down 
the  High,  and  gleamed  on  the  bare  heads  of 
footballers  who  passed  beneath  us.  My  com- 
panion spoke  of  the  innocence  of  life,  the  ignor- 
ance of  evil  at  Oxford.  All  that  is  best  in  us  is 
brought  out  here,  and  we  discuss  philosophies 
with  brave  assurance  and  placid  inexperience. 
From  the  window  we  looked  down  upon  the 
passers-by  —  school-girls  with  satchels,  a  man 
with  an  ugly  arm-chair  on  his  head,  denizens  of 
Iffley  Road  on  trams,  and  typical  undergraduates, 
— and  we  found  them  very  happy  and  uncon- 
scious. The  thought  which  beat  in  my  brain  was, 
'  Have  I  my  part,  too,  in  this  comedy,  or  may  I 
always  watch  it  from  the  audience  ? ' 
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A  FRIEND. 

You  smile  at  your  own  cleverness  when  you 
call  him  a  tired  archangel ;  but  to  me,  in  my 
clearer  knowledge  of  him,  his  very  human  frailties 
appear  more  amiable  than  mere  righteousness 
and  the  stricter  virtues;  and  I  find  it  almost 
indescribably  refreshing  to  meet  a  friend  for 
whom  devotion  and  enthusiasm  are  natural 
claims.  For  where  we  all  flutter  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  philosophies  like  butterflies  settling 
upon  the  knees  of  the  Good  God,  he  seems  to 
shimmer  most  brightly  in  the  twilight,  and  to 
give  a  touch  of  spring,  a  fragrance  of  sunny 
gardens,  to  the  vastness  of  the  Temple. 


MY  TUTOR. 

In  the  sheltered  corner  by  the  bathing-place 
we  read  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  on  warm  summer 
evenings,  when  Windsor  Castle  kindled  with  the 
sunset  glow,  and  the  College  clock  summoned 
the  night  from  her  tarrying.  That  venerable 
figure  seemed  more  dignified,  that  voice  more 
resonant  as  he  read  to  us.  But  we  young  pagans 
were  blind  and  ungrateful,  glad  enough  to  escape 
from  everything  tutorial ;  we  saw  no  clouds  of 
regret  on  the  horizon ;  our  only  thought  was  to 
satisfy  his  demands.  And  then  there  were  times 
of  trouble,  when  I  have  stood  by  the  window, 
richly  garlanded  with  wisteria,  and  have  looked 
out  at  the  castle  in  a  haze,  with  sullen  defiance 
in  my  voice  and  a  quaver  in  my  heart.  Oh  !  the 
pity  of  it !  But  in  his  presence  my  youthfulness 
was  irksome  ;  I  always  wished  to  disclaim  it  and 
appear  elderly  and  independent.  Those  years 
were  like  a  ballade ;  some  of  the  lines  were 
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pretty  and  natural,  others  were  artificial.  And  if 
I  failed  to  value  his  friendship,  yet  when  we  said 
good-bye  he  might  have  recalled  the  words, 
'  Mais  a  la  fin  de  1'envoi  je  touche.'  The  wound 
of  remorse  throbs  yet. 
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ETON. 

The  long  grey-misted  chapel  in  the  sun, 
The  towered  silence  of  dove-haunted  space, 
The  gloom  of  the  old  bell  with  its  measured  pace, 
Hurrying  at  last  into  a  gentle  run  ; 
The  playing-fields,  where  gossamers  were  spun 
Of  golden  happiness,  Time's  mellowing  grace 
Touches,  but  cannot  change  ;  only  each  face 
Vanishes  on  the  stream  when  boyhood's  done. 
But  I  change  with  the  ever-changing  hours, 
And  vandal  Life  my  little  world  destroys, 
Bidding  me  raise  new  walls  and  loftier  towers  : 
Yet  have  I  dear  and  comfortable  joys 
To  hearten  me,  unfading  Eton  flowers, 
The  sunshine  memories  of  laughing  boys. 
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To  L.P.S. 
WITH  A  COPY  OF   IONICA. 

Here  in  these  verses  of  a  scholar's  ease 
You  will  find  sunshine  from  St.  Martin's  summer, 
And  with  deep  honour  hail  the  latest  comer 

From  the  lost  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

Beauty  and  grace  strewed  flowers  in  the  way; 
Beauty  and  boyhood  garlanded  with  sorrow, 
These  were  the  dreams  of  him  who  feared  to- 
morrow, 

Because  it  might  not  bring  back  yesterday. 

So  you  have  drunken  from  that  fountain-head, 
And  breathed  your  spirit  into  Grecian  ashes, 
Threaded  the  garden  where  the  water  splashes 

About  the  statue  of  a  goddess  dead. 

Dead  ?     No,  my  friend,  how  can  a  goddess  die  ? 
Death  sits  behind  us  with  an  empty  quiver, 
As  we  go  voyaging  up  the  crystal  river 

Towards  those  sunlit  mountains,  you  and  I. 
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THE   LADY   OF  THE   ROSES. 

As  we  went  we  gathered  roses  in  a  wayside 
garden.  He  carried  them,  and  the  fresh  petals 
fell  idly  from  the  big  pink  cluster  on  to  our  path, 
like  tokens  of  a  nymph's  flight  through  the  green 
fields ;  but  I  had  only  one  rose  with  a  broken 
stalk.  Yet  I  bore  it  gently,  and  when  we  were  in 
the  beautiful  room  which  betrayed  my  Lady's 
charm  in  every  detail,  my  poor  cripple  was  put 
with  its  fine  sisters  in  a  bowl,  and  its  face  was  as 
fair  as  any.  I  regarded  her  for  whom  I  had 
brought  this  tribute  with  the  shyness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  boyhood.  She  was  so  glorious  and 
so  delicate.  Sorrow  and  joy  lurked  softly  in  her 
eyes  and  played  quietly  about  her  lips,  and  when 
she  spoke,  turning  towards  me  with  a  smile  that 
breathed  kindliness  and  sympathy,  her  words  fell 
on  my  ears  like  the  forgotten  message  of  a  god- 
dess. I  dared  not  take  a  share  in  the  conversation, 
for  all  my  eagerness  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
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her;  and  when  she  bade  me  sing,  my  voice 
faltered.  At  last  I  sang  a  simpering  love-song 
with  a  crude  refrain,  '  For  you  it  is  a  rose,  for 
me  it  is  my  heart ' ;  there  was  a  childish  absurd- 
ity in  its  extravagance  and  appropriateness 
which  made  my  Lady  smile,  and  we  laughed  to- 
gether as  I  shewed  her  my  rose,  doomed  to  so 
short  a  life.  And  with  that  we  went  away,  and 
the  rose  lingered  in  the  bowl  together  with  its 
less  frail  companions.  Perhaps  my  Lady  threw 
it  away ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  still  lives  and 
gasps  its  faint  fragrance  in  her  room. 


FERNHURST. 

Under  the  lofty  roof  of  the  beeches,  which  stood 
like  lilies  preening  their  fair  faces  on  the  waters 
of  a  lake  and  dropping  long  stems  into  the  cool 
depths,  the  sunset  threw  a  broadside  of  mellow 
light  upon  the  brown  trunks  and  banks  of  russet 
leaves ;  below  us  a  vision  of  mysterious  green 
coverts  stretched,  dipping  and  rising,  open  and 
huddled,  into  the  evening  haze.  I  tried  to  people 
the  secret  places  of  the  leafy  ocean  with  nymphs 
and  fauns,  and  to  hear  Pan  crashing  through 
the  thicket.  But  suddenly  I  thought,  '  If  only 
these  things  were  really  so;  if  I  could  see  Pan 
actually  plunging  through  the  bracken  below  me, 
or  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  shy  Dryad 
vanishing  along  one  of  these  leafy  tunnels  in 
front  of  me,  hear  the  music  of  gracious  dancers 
round  a  cloistered  pool,  or  come  lightly  upon  a 
sleeping  goddess — how  strange,  how  different  it 
would  seem ! '  I  began  to  weary  of  a  world 
where  fancy  is  hailed  as  belief,  and  we  pretend 
that  we  are  contented  by  dreams  and  images  and 
unfulfilled  ideals ! 
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CHLORIS. 

She  lay  outstretched  in  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
shine, with  one  knee  bent,  lightly  slumbering 
through  the  noon.  It  was  a  veritable  bath  of 
gold,  for  her  hair,  deliciously  truant,  swathed  her 
face  like  a  wheat-sheaf,  and  her  brown  holland 
dress  gained  from  the  sun  a  colour  of  fresh 
stubble.  '  Tell  her,'  I  said  to  a  gallant  butterfly 
which  hovered  above  her  face,  '  tell  her  that  the 
summer's  radiance  and  the  ecstacy  of  the  sunlight 
are  wonderful  to  me ;  for  she  gives  them  a  beauty 
which  I  have  never  seen  before.'  .  .  .  'And 
yet,'  I  thought,  as  the  butterfly,  glad  of  my 
bidding  as  an  excuse,  settled  with  wings  a-flutter 
on  my  lady's  adorable  shoulder,  'why  should  I 
not  dare  to  plead  my  own  cause  ?  That  admiral  is 
too  courtly  a  messenger.'  And  as  I  crept  nearer 
— either  the  butterfly  had  whispered  in  her  half- 
hidden  ear,  or  I  had  given  my  behest  in  too  loud 
a  tone — a  blush  spread  on  her  cheeks  like  the 
dawn  upon  snow.  Could  her  closed  eyes  be  only 
a  pretence  of  sleep  ? 
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MY  BOOKS. 

Among  my  books  I  love  to  stray, 
Spinning  my  golden  3'outh  away, 
Taking  them  down,  changing  their  places, 
Reading  a  paragraph,  dusting  their  faces, 
Oblivious  of  the  summer  day. 

Dismal,  ill-minded  Sun,  to  play 
Upon  the  bindings !  yet,  you  say, 
Your  warmth  is  worth  some  faded  traces 
Among  my  books  ? 

Once  all  my  world  was  quiet  and  gray 
Till  Chloris  came  and  made  it  gay 
With  all  the  love  of  all  the  Graces, 
And  dulled  my  favourite  book-cases  ! 
Yet  for  her  warmth  I  bade  her  stay 

Among  my  books. 
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THE  COUNTERFEIT. 

Fancy  encroaches  when  remembrance  ebbs 

From  your  dear  self  rose-misted  with  romance, 
And  through  the  long  years  I  have  woven  webs 

Of  elfin  beauty  round  your  countenance. 
But  when  I  chanced  upon  you  yestereve 

I  knew  some  disenchantment,  some  dismay, 
For  that  you  were  not  like  the  dream  I  weave 

To  cheer  my  heart  while  you  are  far  away. 
Ah !  Life  is  ruinous  of  the  crumbling  hopes 

That  were  so  incommunicably  sweet, 
And  when  the  dreamer  climbs  the  airy  slopes 

He  finds  the  clouded  hill-top  counterfeit : 
Yet  since  my  heart  is  mirrored  in  your  eyes 
I  do  not  heed  the  image  in  the  skies. 
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THE   LOVER. 

The  sun  was  passing  out  of  sight  through  the 
trees,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  scents  that  his 
warmth  had  moved ;  on  every  side  the  wild  and 
prodigal  song  of  birds  roused  me  from  my 
lethargy.  I  walked  along  a  black-thorn  hedge, 
among  fragrant  wet  cowslips,  and  I  drank  in  the 
evening  with  a  full-lunged  glory  of  contentment. 
Soon  I  found  a  thrush's  nest,  and  was  confronted 
by  a  circle  of  gaping  mouths,  like  yellow  flowers 
in  a  cup ;  and  with  a  curious  apathy  I  reflected 
on  the  ugliness  of  the  young  of  animals,  and  on 
the  contrast  of  flowers  and  trees,  which  are 
never  so  lovely  as  when  they  first  open  their 
buds  at  the  call  of  spring,  shy  and  fresh  and 
curly  and  graceful.  When  maturity  is  reached, 
Nature  loses  her  advantage,  for  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  is  more  lovely  than  a  woman's  face, 
and  though  there  be  only  one  perfect  woman  in 
the  world,  her  face  is  more  lovely  than  the  sum 
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of  all  the  joys  of  Nature,  who  makes  nothing 
ugly.  And  at  this  thought  I  remembered  with  a 
thump  of  the  heart  why  Nature,  with  all  her 
beauty  and  mystery  and  fragrance  and  evening 
shadows,  could  only  fill  me  with  apathy. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  so  hackneyed  a  subject  in  all  the  books 
that  have  ever  been  written,  that  when  it  floods 
the  soul  of  a  man,  he  finds  to  his  bewilderment 
that  it  has  never  been  described  in  any  flush  of 
pretty  phrases  or  music  of  precious  poetry.  It 
is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  God  has  given 
us  as  a  real  secret  which  we  cannot,  for  all  our 
endeavours,  impart  to  others.  We  tell  of  it  glibly 
in  all  the  keys,  and  pay  fantastic  tribute  to  the 
great  lovers  of  old  ;  and  yet,  when  it  comes,  it  is 
a  thing  dimly  recognised,  and  from  its  very 
strangeness  we  assume  that  no  one  has  ever 
loved  as  we  love.  If  all  the  lovers  in  the  world 
met  in  conclave  and  sought  to  communicate  their 
freemasonry  to  one  uninitiated,  they  would  not 
be  intelligible.  Some  day  he  would  suddenly  be 
aware  of  what  they  had  tried  to  tell  him,  and  he 
would  cry,  4  Your  description  is  so  short  of 
reality  that  I  do  not  believe  that  you  were  ever 
in  love.'  For  love  is  not  blind  but  dumb ;  he  is 
seen  in  the  eyes,  but  never  heard  from  the  lips. 
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RENUNCIATION. 

See,  I  have  shut  the  garden  door ;  'tis  best 

So  to  cheat  Sorrow.     Thou  wilt  happier  live 

In  the  great  golden  world  a  royal  guest 

Than  crowned  with  all  the  flowers  I  can  give. 

And  in  the  precincts  of  my  sunny  walls 

Here  shall  I  find  more  comfort  for  my  Muse, 

Where  the  fantastic  clamour  faintlier  falls, 

In  cloistered  freedom,  Poetry's  recluse. 

Yet  if  thou,  passing  on  the  thronged  highway, 

Shouldst  think  that  garden  sounds  are  more  to  thee 

Than  dusty  splendour,  tragical  display, 

And,  knocking  on  the  door,  shouldst  cry  to  me — 

Then  would  the  walls  resound  with  footsteps  fleet 

Of  one  that  ran  with  roses  for  his  sweet. 
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IMPROMPTU 
ON  OPENING  THE  MORNING  POST. 

Dear  me !    So  Chloris  is  engaged  ! 

I'm  rather  flabbergasted 
To  think  how  all  the  papers  raged 

About  her — while  it  lasted ! 
And  she,  who  was  a  social  belle 

For  half  a  dozen  seasons 
To  wed  a  commoner !    Well,  well — 

Perhaps  she  had  her  reasons. 

Of  course,  '  my  Lady '  has  a  ring, 
There's  music  in  a  title ; 

But  still  it  isn't  everything, 
It  isn't  really  vital. 

She  knew  that  truth  as  well  as  I, 
And,  though  she  was  ambitious, 

She  was — what's  worse,  1  don't  deny- 
Distinctly  avaricious. 
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I  think  I  hear  a  cynic  laugh. 
I'm  not  a  Croesus  ?    Granted. 

Oh  yes,  I  wore  her  photograph 
As  long  as  I  was  wanted. 

1  don't  deny  there  was  a  time- 
But  why  rake  up  these  stories  ? 

In  those  days  it  was  thought  a  crime 
Not  to  be  mad  on  Chloris. 

She  was  as  radiant  as  the  sun, 

And  gossamers  are  coarser 
Than  tresses  of  her  hair  gold-spun 

When  the  light  fell  across  her. 
In  winter— oh,  what  charms  were  hers  ! 

Let  me  hint  circumspectly, 
Whoever  saw  my  love  in  furs, 

Infers  my  love  correctly. 

I'm  finished  with  her  now :  she's  booked  ; 

I  yield  her  to  my  betters. 
There's  only  one  thing  overlooked — 

Three  packets  of  her  letters. 
They're  locked  up  in  my  writing-desk  ; 

I'll  burn  'em.     The  event'll 
Be  admirably  picturesque 

And  sweetly  sentimental. 
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I  kept  them  all :  the  early  ones 

Are  invitations  merely 
To  dinner  with  the  Hutchinsons, 

And  end  up  '  Yours  sincerely.' 
And  here  (oh  horror!)  'Yours  affect.' 

But  what  I  hate  still  more  is — 
'  Your  friend.'    The  others,  I  expect, 

Are  all  'Your  loving  Chloris.' 

Dear  thing !     How  shockingly  she  spelt  !- 

No  letter  ever  dated — 
She  wrote  exactly  what  she  felt, 

Was  always  agitated ; 
Ended,  '  Forgive  this  fearful  scrawl,' 

'  Great  haste,'  or  '  Bell  for  dinner,' 
Or  '  Meet  me  at  the  Leslie's  ball,' 

Or,  '  Can't  you  back  a  winner  ? ' 

And  here's  the  handkerchief  I  took, 

All  creased  and  faintly  scented, 
And  hid  inside  my  pocket-book, 

Ineffably  contented. 
She  gave  it  to  me  one  fine  day, 

When  I  was  newly  'prenticed, 
And  waited,  callow  protege, 

While  she  was  at  her  dentist. 
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No,  no,  I'm  wrong ;  to  my  delight 

I  found  it  on  the  landing 
When  Chloris  had  bid  me  good-night, 

Just  where  she  had  been  standing  ; 
And  feeling  unco  canny  (Scotch), 

I  put  it,  reason  scorning, 
Beneath  my  pillow  with  my  watch, 

And  kissed  it  every  morning. 

Lord  !  what  a  fool  I  was  !  But  still 

A  something  fragrant  lingers 
About  it,  and  I  feel  a  thrill 

Because  it  touched  her  ringers. 
Well,  well.  .  .  .  When  she's  tied  up  for  life, 

And  married  to  the  bounder, 
We  bachelors  without  a  wife 

May  slumber  all  the  sounder. 
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SOUR  GRAPES. 

'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  no  illusions/  said 
my  hostess  with  an  air  of  pleasant  decisiveness. 
It  appeared  from  her  description  of  my  rival  that 
Nature  and  Art  had  combined  to  embellish  him ; 
he  was  so  good-looking,  she  told  me,  and  so 
smart.  Now  the  illusions  from  which  his  pro- 
spective mother-in-law  was  free  troubled  me 
immensely,  and  loomed  like  great  fleecy  clouds 
of  concern  above  the  meadows  of  my  heart.  In 
the  wilderness  of  those  meadows  and  in  their 
brightly-coloured  and  various  disorder  I  was 
always  conscious  of  dew-fall  and  sunlight  and 
spring  flowers  and  thoughts  that  moved  or  slept 
about  the  green  grass  and  the  water-side  like 
flocks  of  placid  sheep.  It  was,  if  you  like,  a 
ruminative  and  even  untidy  heart,  far  removed 
from  the  trim  paths  and  smooth  terraces,  the 
tinkling  fountains  and  immaculate  borders  which 
my  hostess  loved.  But  afterwards,  when  I  was 
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more  used  to  the  undignified  situation  of  a  dis- 
carded lover,  I  learned  to  think  happily  of  my 
rival's  wife  as  she  went  daintily  among  the 
handsome  alleys  of  her  new  garden,  and  to  con- 
sider her  heels  a  trifle  too  high  for  the  illusions 
of  my  meadow-land. 
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To   M. 
ON   His   BETROTHAL. 

Before  another's  joy  my  heart  is  hard 

And  jealousy  is  withering  my  flowers  ; 
While  that  fair  garden  is  for  all  unbarred, 

But  closed  for  me,  I  hate  the  summer  hours. 
What  god  has  willed  this  torture  for  my  soul, 

That  I  should  mourn  in  mute  despairing  pain, 
And  curse  myself  because  the  seasons  roll 

Over  my  head,  and  will  not  come  again  ? 
Up,  friend,  rejoice ;  I  grudge  you  not  the  sun, 

Though  I  be  chained  in  love-deprived  shade  ; 
There  is  not  joy  enough  for  every  one, 

And  I  must  share  your  laughter  undismayed. 
Only  be  gentle  when  you  see  me  sad, 
Because  you  have  what  I  have  never  had. 


FAIRIES. 

At  luncheon  I  sat  opposite  my  hostess's 
daughter,  a  dangerous  coquette  of  six ;  and  on 
endeavouring  to  engage  her  interest  with  the 
heavy  questioning  which  middle-aged  respect- 
ability always  flings  at  the  head  of  childish  in- 
nocence, I  was  horrified  to  discover  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  fairies,  had  never  heard  of  a 
goblin,  and  was  discreetly  sceptical  about  the 
origin  of  Father  Christmas  and  the  magical 
stockings.  Her  mother  with  disarming  candour 
explained  that  it  was  quite  enough  to  expect  a 
child  of  that  age  to  believe  the  Bible  stories. 
But  I  was  not  convinced,  and  meeting  my  young 
lady  in  the  woods  a  few  hours  afterwards,  as  she 
walked  with  her  nurse  along  the  wintry  paths, 
I  professed  a  great  interest  in  a  miniature  lake 
which  caught  my  eye — the  socket  of  a  vanished 
tree-trunk,  now  filled  with  rain-water ;  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  that  my  old  imagination 
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would  conjure  I  told  how  the  fairy  of  that  lake 
amused  herself  on  the  water  in  the  early  morning 
in  a  frail  skiff  of  magic  build,  and  how  little  girls 
who  were  out  in  the  woods  at  sun-rise,  might 
perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  little  white  sail 
and  the  delicate  princess  who  held  the  tiller. 

Do  I  believe  in  fairies  myself?  1  can  hardly 
say.  But  I  believe  in  fairy  thoughts ;  and  the 
dusty  lumber-room  of  my  mind  was  full  of  them 
the  next  morning  when  I  came  upon  my  young 
rationalist  standing  by  the  lake  in  the  woods  and 
peering  steadily  into  the  brackish  water.  The 
falling  ringlets  of  gold  that  half  hid  pink  cheeks 
and  troubled  eyes,  the  poise  of  the  little  frail 
body  as  it  leaned  downwards — I  could  swear 
that  the  pixies  were  busy  with  broom  and  rose- 
water,  throwing  open  the  windows  of  my  heart 
and  flooding  it  with  sunlight,  while  I  lingered 
and  looked  at  the  sceptic  with  the  love  that  never 
leaves  those  whose  childhood  was  dear  to  them. 
And  she— she  turned  and  saw  me  and  told  me  of 
her  disappointment.  '  But  you  were  too  late,'  I 
said,  '  I  saw  her  for  a  moment.'  '  Did  you  ?'  she 
cried,  and  I  think  she  knew  from  the  look  on  my 
face  that  I  was  telling  the  truth. 


CHRISTMAS,   1908. 

A  year  ago  we  little  thought 

That  in  a  twelvemonth  would  be  wrought 
Such  magic  in  our  lives,  that  we 
Love's  happy  prisoners  should  be, 

Inextricably,  sweetly  caught. 

Perhaps — who  knows? — your  prayers  were  fraught 
With  subtle  power,  though  lightly  bought 
On  Christmas  cards  for  her  or  me, 
A  year  ago. 

Our  happiness  has  come  unsought 
But  not  unprayed  for;  and  thus  taught 

To  hope  what  we  may  not  foresee, 

We  pray  to  Santa  Claus,  that  he 
May  bring  you  what  to  us  he  brought 

A  year  ago. 
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NEW   YEAR'S    DAY. 

Another  year  has  sailed  away 

Out  of  the  battle  to  some  bay 
Deep-bosomed  in  the  blessed  isle 
Where  rest  and  sunny  peace  beguile 

The  galleon  weary  of  the  fray. 

But  you  and  I,  Felicite, 
Must  linger  here ;  we've  parts  to  play, 
Posted  amid  the  world's  turmoil 
Another  year. 

Another !     Many  more,  I  pray  ; 

So  may  you  fairer  grow,  more  gay, 
More  dear  to  love,  more  quick  to  smile, 
More  charming  in  each  wanton  wile, 

As  you  enliven,  day  by  day, 

Another  year. 
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STONEHOUSE. 

The  shrubbery  was  a  constant  delight ;  it  led 
from  the  dusty  white  road,  where  the  carriage 
accident  had  been,  down  through  tall  trees  and 
wild  undergrowth  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Ivy 
ran  riot  beside  the  path,  and  in  its  rugged  arms 
laughed  violets  and  crocuses  and  snowdrops  and 
periwinkles,  which,  when  dissected,  furnished 
the  fairies  with  paint-brushes.  On  the  brink  of 
the  white  cliffs  was  my  father's  garden,  where 
hardy  flowers  taunted  the  east  wind,  and  the 
figure  of  the  schoolmaster,  pulling  out  weeds 
like  naughty  boys  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
humming  the  while,  might  be  seen  on  bleak 
sunny  afternoons.  There  was  an  old  wooden 
seat  overhung  with  ivy,  from  which  1  could  look 
out  to  sea,  where  barges  with  red  sails  moved 
past,  and,  further  out,  little  white  yachts  danced 
like  butterflies  on  the  horizon.  On  cool  summer 
evenings  the  sound  of  bat  and  ball  from  the 
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cricketers  in  the  field  behind  would  join  the 
song  of  the  waves,  which  comforted  me  in  bed  at 
night,  but  could  never  be  comforted  themselves. 
Long  ago,  perhaps,  privateersmen,  crouching  in 
the  grass  close  at  hand,  watched  an  ominous 
lugger  demurely  rocking  down  below,  and  at 
night  heard  the  grounding  of  the  keel  and  the 
jostling  of  the  kegs  in  the  dark,  while  their  com- 
rades crept  down  the  gap  and  looked  to  their 
muskets.  I  watched  each  innocent  schooner  with 
suspicion,  and  had  a  lively  ear  for  smuggling  ro- 
mance on  moonlit  nights  whenever  a  black  sail 
crossed  the  moon's  silver  lane  over  the  waves. 


SPRING. 

It  is  the  maidenhood  of  the  year,  when  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  trees  is  shyly  dimmed 
with  a  robe  of  the  freshest  green,  and  when  the 
flowers  that  breathe  dewy  and  virginal  scents, 
the  primroses,  violets,  cowslips,  anemones, 
fritillaries,  and  all  the  girlish  rout,  hurry  from 
their  couches  to  hail  the  dawn,  to  dance  among 
the  long  grasses,  and  to  hold  up  their  faces  to 
the  bees  who  are  out  on  their  rounds  again. 
Only  the  cowslips  and  fritillaries  hang  their 
heads ;  the  tears  of  sweet  dew  fall  from  the 
cowslips'  eyes,  because  they  long  to  be  gathered 
into  a  big  china  bowl  and  to  feel  children's 
faces  smothered  in  their  fragrance  ;  while 
the  fritillaries  are  coquettes  who  glance  de- 
murely from  under  their  poke-bonnets.  I  am 
sure  that  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  the 
fairies  jump  out  of  the  flowers  where  they  have 
been  hiding,  and  dance  in  a  patch  of  sunlight. 
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Pan  is  asleep,  and  the  Nymphs— hark,  there  they 
are,  down  by  the  stream  in  the  little  gully  :  I 
can  hear  their  voices.  There  they  are,  but  to 
my  blind  old  eyes  they  look  like  happy  children 
picking  flowers.  I  must  not  disturb  them. 


SURSUM. 

By  way  of  remedy  for  a  childish  weakness  I 
was  condemned  to  lie  on  my  back  in  the  open 
air ;  day  after  day  I  contemplated  the  sky  till  the 
habit  grew  upon  me  and  became  a  vice.  For 
still  I  suffer  from  a  notable  deficiency  of  grit, 
and  still  I  spend  my  days  in  musings  upon  the 
clouds  and  the  sky.  But  some  day  all  will  be 
changed ;  some  one  will  come  and  will  set  me 
on  my  feet  again,  and  I  shall  see  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  startled  eyes,  from  which  all 
selfish  vacancy  has  disappeared ;  and  I  shall 
take  up  my  cross  and  walk.  And  yet  there  is 
some  efficacy  in  the  solemn  contemplation  of 
unbounded  air,  the  birds  that  swing  past  over- 
head or  quiver  above  the  fields  full-throated,  the 
tree-tops  whispering  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
great  company  of  stars  by  night.  And  I  shall 
cease  my  supine  meditations  with  a  sigh. 
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YOUTH. 

This  sorrow  of  which  you  tell  me,  what  is  it  ? 
What  are  the  great  miseries  that  break  men's 
hearts  ?  What  was  the  sorrow  01  Jesus  on 
Calvary  ?  It  is  true  I  know  not.  I  have  seen 
death,  I  have  seen  tears  in  the  eyes  that  I  love 
best  in  the  world  ;  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  hung 
on  the  gibbet  of  Necessity  in  black  and  endless 
night ;  but  all  as  a  child  and  half  unconsciously. 
I  do  not  know  what  Love  is  or  Religion  or 
Truth  or  Sorrow;  perhaps  I  do  not  even  know 
what  true  Joy  is.  And  must  I  learn  all  this  ? 
Must  I  leave  my  childhood  and  plunge  blindly 
into  the  perils  of  the  great  world  ?  To  enter 
Heaven  must  I  live  and  die  and  be  born  again  ? 
You  say  that  before  I  can  reach  the  City  Delect- 
able I  must  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  But  I  would  rather  stay  here 
in  the  country  and  play  in  the  meadows  and 
gather  flowers.  I  pray  you  of  your  mercy,  leave 
me  awhile  to  my  simple  pleasures. 
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CARPE   DIEM. 

Something  tells  me  that  Spring  will  never 
come  again,  and  that  over  the  dying  embers  in 
long  winter  evenings  I  shall  for  ever  weave  the 
web  of  memory,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  chill  of 
dawn  and  the  day's  work.  Let  the  autumn  and 
the  winter  come  in  God's  good  time,  but,  I  cry 
it  with  all  the  passion  of  my  heart,  let  me  enjoy 
the  spring  and  summer  while  they  last.  Surely 
this  loveliness  is  not  for  nothing;  you  would  not 
call  me  from  the  dawn  of  all  that  is  most  happy 
in  life,  from  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  murmur 
of  the  breeze.  Now  I  can  fill  my  body  with  the 
breath  of  fragrance  and  of  mystery  ;  everything 
is  rose-misted  in  a  dream  of  romance ;  love  was 
never  so  light  or  so  generous.  Stay  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  for  a  space  while  I  join  in  the  riot 
of  the  flowers.  'The  night  comes,  the  seasons 
pass,  the  river  flows  on.'  Great  Heavens  !  can  I 
ever  forget  it  ?  Life,  what  is  Life  ?  It  is  a 
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pageant,  my  friends,  a  glorious  masquerade, 
with  flowers  and  wine  and  music  and  dancing ; 
knights  and  ladies,  troubadours  and  jesters,  all 
laughing  and  capering,  and  all  magnificently  mad. 
You  do  not  believe  me  ?  No  more  do  I.  But 
let  us  make-believe.  Come,  fill  your  glasses, 
and  here's  to  Eternal  Youth. 


WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 

Sometimes  as  I  sit  waiting  on  the  damp  hill- 
side of  thought  (for  so  the  allegory  comes  to  me) 
I  wonder  whether  after  all  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  stayed  in  bed  like  so  many 
good  folks  till  the  maid  drew  the  blinds  and 
flooded  the  room  with  sunlight,  saying,  'Arise, 
this  is  the  Judgment  Day.'  And  then  I  shrug 
my  shoulders  and  draw  my  cloak  closer ;  for  I 
have  come  out  to  see  the  day  dawn,  and  can 
hardly  go  back  to  my  bed  again.  The  light  is 
very  dim  and  cold,  and  there  is  a  hopeless  chill 
abroad  in  the  air  :  the  clouds  lie  thick,  fold  upon 
fold,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  sun  could  ever 
pierce  through  them.  But  around  me  the  birds 
are  beginning  to  sing,  and  in  the  stir  of  the  tree- 
tops  the  breeze  is  blowing  away  the  cobwebs  of 
night ;  everything,  everybody  knows  that  the 
sun  is  there,  and  certainly  coming  with  the 
majesty  of  dawn;  and  I — here  I  sit  alone,  strain- 
ing my  eyes  and  wondering,  still  wondering. 
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THE   IDEALIST. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  ocean's  melting  rim, 

Beyond  the  level  surface  of  the  waves, 

He  dreams  of  islands,  in  whose  echoing  caves 

Rest  and  eternal  music  wait  for  him. 

Behind,  long  billows  seem  to  touch  the  brim 

Of  low  white  cliffs,  and  looking  back  he  craves 

To  stand  once  more  at  his  forefathers'  graves, 

Hard  by  the  cottage-door  and  garden  trim. 

Too  late  he  turns  the  prow  ;  through  fretful  spray 

The  keel  slips  homeward,  and  the  ominous  roar 

Of  tumbling  surf  is  nearer,  till  once  more 

Within  the  arms  of  his  familiar  bay 

He  hears  the  village  bell  from  far  away, 

And  lo !  fierce  wreckers  line  the  fatal  shore.     ' 
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IN    CHURCH. 

There  is  a  wonderful  completeness,  a  tranquil 
roundness  about  the  religion  of  the  old  men 
who,  week  after  week,  preach  in  the  small 
village  churches  through  the  country ;  to  them 
everything  seems  to  fit  into  its  proper  place  in 
an  orderly  universe ;  time  and  experience  dove- 
tail the  awkward  stumbling  blocks  of  the  young. 
So  I  mused  as  I  sat  under  the  pulpit.  We  can 
understand  a  great  part  of  life,  the  Vicar  was 
saying,  and  can  construct  an  edifice  of  beauty 
and  symmetry  and  dignity  out  of  the  materials 
which  God  has  given  us ;  and  beyond  that  are 
the  mysteries  and  the  wonders  which  we  may 
only  see  through  the  door  of  faith  :  there,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  artifice  and  thought,  is  the 
air  which  is  God's  breath ;  there  are  the  secrets 
of  life  and  death  and  nature.  And  as  he  spoke, 
my  eyes  passed  over  the  great  quiet  church,  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  stone  upon  stone,  easier 
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to  destroy  than  to  build,  to  the  little  open  door 
at  the  side  through  which  the  sun  and  the  sounds 
of  the  summer  evening  floated  towards  me,  the 
light  of  a  mysterious  evening  and  the  songs  of 
the  birds  that  moved  in  the  yew-trees  over  the 
crumbling  tombs. 


ALLEGORIES. 

Swallow,  windy  swallow, 

The  sweep  of  a  pencil  point  through  an  azure  sky, 
Where  you  go  I  can  go ;  see,  I  fly ; 

Lead  me,  I  follow. 

All  day  we  have  skimmed  the  lazy  floating  clouds  ; 
Great  oaks  crouched  beneath  us,  and  white  lanes 
Wound  through  a  world  of  green  ;  the  puny  crowds 
Scarce  moved  in  the  market,  and  crawling  railway 

trains. 

On  the  telegraph  wires  of  cities  we  found  rest ; 
Then  home  in  the  twilight  when  the  farm  was  still, 
Home  to  the  cottage  eaves  and  the  clay-built  nest, 
Where  roses  bloom  by  my  Lady's  window-sill. 

Swallow,  circling  swallow, 

Sweeping  the  velvet  lawn  where  the  shadows  fall 
Long  and  longer,  I  hear  your  plaintive  call : 

Lead  me,  I  follow. 
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Round  and    round    and  away  and   back  again  you 

swerve, 
Dark  blue  and  white,  like  a  wave,  how  gentle,  how 

soft, 

How  swiftly  relentless  you  wind  each  wondrous  curve 
Past  the  yew-hedges  and  over  the  shadowy  croft. 
Yet,  as  an  artist  who  lives  by  his  beautiful  lines, 
As  a  poet  who  skims  the  Heliconian  sward, 
Dips  in  Pierian  pools  where  fancy  shines, 
You  skim  and  you  dip,  for  a  labourer's  reward. 

Swallow,  twittering  swallow, 

The  summer  is  gone  and  the  roses  of  Dolly's  mouth 
Are  dead.     What  waits  us  in  the  hidden  south  ? 

Hasten,  I  follow. 


AT  CAUX. 
I. 

On  my  way  to  the  higher  snowfields  from 
which  the  lake,  fringed  with  prosperous  town- 
ships, and  girt  by  majestic  mountain  ranges, 
may  be  viewed  under  the  luminous  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  I  paused  for  a  while  by  the 
bridge  that  crosses  the  'luging'  track,  and 
gazed  with  grim  delight  at  my  fellow-creatures 
enjoying  a  Swiss  holiday.  A  faint  shuffle  like 
the  noise  of  a  bolting  rabbit,  a  warning  shout  of 
'  Gar,'  and  round  the  corner  above  me  would 
come  a  man,  stretched  prone  on  luges,  diving  as 
it  were  down  the  frozen  snow-track  and  deftly 
rounding  the  curves  high  up  on  the  slanting 
banks  to  vanish  rapidly  and  snake-like  as  he  came. 
Others  followed  him  at  intervals,  boys  and  girls, 
some  in  couples,  some  lying,  some  sitting,  some 
dexterous,  others  clumsy — all  earnest  and  strained 
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and  ridiculous ;  middle-aged  stockbrokers  and  ap- 
prehensive matrons  in  fantastic  costumes,  sitting 
on  luges  and  holding  the  strings  in  their  hands, 
passed  under  me  laboriously  and  with  a  solemn 
joy,  and  when  they  reached  the  bottom  they  hur- 
ried to  the  station,  and  ascending  once  more  in 
the  funicular  to  the  top  of  the  track,  repeated  their 
performance  three  or  four  times  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  eternal  hills.  I  watched  their  antics 
with  a  sardonic  and  morbid  fascination,  reflecting 
hopelessly  that  other  folk  than  these  are  forcibly 
confined  in  mad-houses  ;  and  to  my  inexperi- 
enced mind  there  was  something  infinitely  dis- 
mal and  pitiful  in  the  thought  that  God  could 
see  them. 
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AT    CAUX. 
II. 

And  yet  when  I  remembered  the  bent  backs 
of  men  in  London  offices,  and  the  narrow 
shoulders  of  academic  luminaries  and  lank  poets 
— when  later  in  the  day  I  heard  these  same 
luging  enthusiasts  discuss  their  exploits,  with 
the  glow  of  remembered  '  moments '  still  flush- 
ing their  faces,  I  looked  on  their  animation  and 
their  comfortable  fatigue  with  a  feeling  not  far 
from  envy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  God  saw  me,  too, 
on  the  bridge,  and  was  not  impressed  by  the  wis- 
dom or  the  generosity  of  my  reflections. 
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FIRST   AND    LAST. 

As  I  sat  turning  over  photographs  of  Italy, 
views,  streets,  churches,  pictures,  till  I  could 
hardly  contain  my  desire  to  rush  out  into  the 
open  air  and  calm  my  tumultuous  thoughts  with 
the  sunset's  benediction,  I  wondered  in  a  careless 
way  whether  I  would  rather  stand  with  Nansen 
and  say, '  No  man  has  ever  seen  this  view  before, 
no  foot  dinted  this  spot,'  in  a  rapturous  enthusi- 
asm for  the  virginal  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  or 
whether  it  was  more  inspiring  to  walk  where 
thousands  and  millions  of  human  beings  have 
passed  and  repassed  and  disappeared  ;  to  look 
out  of  a  window  just  as  some  glorious  hero  looked 
out  hundreds  of  years  since  upon  the  self-same 
landscape;  to  wander  in  an  echoing  gallery 
where  some  knight  of  romance  spoke  soft,  never- 
forgotten  words  to  his  dainty  and  wondrous 
lady ;  and,  sweetest  of  all,  to  pray  in  the  same 
church  as  countless  others,  a  motley  throng  of 
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rich  and  poor,  saints  and  sinners,  living  and 
dead.  Surely  no  one  has  ever  been  in  a  place 
without  leaving  something,  some  token  of  his 
soul,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  faithful 
in  years  to  come.  The  choice  is  between  the 
wonderfully  new  and  the  wonderfully  old ;  and 
we,  poor  devils,  make  pilgrimages  to  an  old 
haunt,  and  lo !  it  is  the  promised  land ;  we  turn 
over  the  old  pages,  and  they  are  as  white  as 
snow.  For  no  man  may  retrace  a  forgotten  path 
except  he  find  it  new,  fresh  and  wet  with  the 
dew  of  another  morning. 


RONDEAU   REDOUBLE 

Hard  by  thy  streams,  Holy  Callirrhoe, 

Through  the  dim  fragrance  of  the  woods  I  strayed, 
Drawn  by  thy  laughter,  lured  in  quest  of  thee, 

Spirit  of  running  water,  Holy  Maid. 

In  the  deep  boskage  breathlessly  I  strayed, 

Warily  crouching  by  a  mossy  tree, 
While  on  the  lawn  light-laughing  Naiads  played, 

Hard  by  thy  streams,  Holy  Callirrhoe. 

Flashing  in  amber  sunlight,  lithe  and  free, 
With  graceful  dances  they  explored  the  glade ; 

Glad  was  my  heart  that  in  my  errantry 
Through  the  dim  fragrance  of  the  woods  I  strayed. 

But  while  thou  layest  in  the  fretted  shade, 
Gay  music  floated  through  the  brake  to  me. 

What  man  such  nimble  piping  could  have  made, 
Drawn  by  thy  laughter,  lured  in  quest  of  thee  ? 
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Suddenly,  as  thy  comrades  turned  to  flee, 
The  thick  leaves  of  the  bushes  snapped  and  swayed, 

And  Pan's  swart  face  hard-leering  thou  didst  see, 
Spirit  of  running  water,  Holy  Maid. 

Light  feet  across  the  sward — the  water  sprayed— 
Lost  in  thy  waves,  that  clamoured  merrily, 

Thou  leftest  Pan  to  mourn  his  fruitless  raid, 
And  wonder  at  the  footprints'  filigree 

Hard  by  thy  streams. 


EPIGRAMS. 
I. 

Gold  grudges  rival  gold,  power  humbles  power ; 
The  captive's  face  sweetens  the  victor's  hour ; 
But  love  triumphant  prays  that  love  may  bless 
The  whole  world  with  an  equal  happiness. 

II. 

The  weak  resist;  only  the  strong  recover, 
And,  when  a  stronger  presses,  bend  ; 

I  marvel  not  that  once  I  was  your  lover, 
But  that  you  dare  to  be  my  friend. 

III. 

(To  THE  FAIR  GIVER  OF  A  'LILFORD'  PIPE). 

This  meerchaum  owl,  this  foam-born  fowl, 
From  white  to  brown  serenely  turning, 

Was  blest,  like  you,  by  sponsors  two — 
The  goddesses  of  Love  and  Learning. 
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IV. 

A  sterling  artist  of  Victorian  fame 

Throughout  his  house  immortalised  his  name ; 

On  echoing  walls  impenetrably  deaf 

He  blazoned  an  ambiguous  '  B.F.' 

I  would  not  use  that  monogram,  would  you  ? 

For  fear  some  idiot  should  say,  '  How  true !' 
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CYNTHIA. 

He  wandered  through  crowded  ways  in  the 
twilight  of  his  youth,  regarding  the  throng  of 
pedestrians  with  an  ingenuous  and  eager  scrutiny; 
and  as,  time  after  time,  he  was  beguiled  by  *a 
gesture,  by  a  trick  of  expression,  a  tilt  of  the  hat, 
by  sympathy  or  flattery  or  pity,  or  any  of  the 
meretricious  emotions  which  masquerade  after 
night-fall  as  the  Cyprian  goddess,  the  laughter 
at  the  Olympian  dinner-table  rose  with  a  more 
divine  joviality.  He  knew  vaguely  the  object  of 
his  quest,  and  at  each  fancied  recognition  he 
started  forward,  faltered  and  retreated  with  a 
more  bitter  dismay,  aware  of  the  loud  laughter 
of  the  gods,  indignant  and  ashamed.  At  length 
he  fled  from  the  populous  indifference  of  the 
town, -eyes  that  peered  and  invited  and  mocked, 
lips  that  wooed  him  only  to  jeer  at  him,  masks 
that  hid,  and  hearts  that  were  hidden,  till  after 
much  stumbling  in  the  by-streets  and  the  cobbled 
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ways,  he  issued  upon  an  open  space,  and,  looking 
about  him,  found  that  he  was  in  a  familiar  square, 
large  and  deserted  and  moon-lit.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  the  whiteness  of  the  moon ;  and  as 
he  went  into  the  house  where  he  dwelt  and  crept 
up  the  stairs  that  creaked,  the  moon  shone 
through  chinks  of  the  shutters  and  cheered  him 
with  her  company.  As  he  lay  in  bed  he  watched 
the  patch  of  light  from  the  open  window  which 
moved  slowly  across  the  wall,  with  patient  and 
mysterious  purpose  ;  and  he  wept  as  he  remem- 
bered that  the  anguish  of  his  need  for  love  was 
only  a  diversion  for  the  gods  on  Olympus.  But 
the  unwinking  patch  of  moonlight  passed  silently 
round  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  stood  above 
his  bed  ;  and  over  him,  as  in  a  dream,  bent  the 
soft  luminous  face  of  her  for  whom  he  had  cried 
on  many  a  lonely  night,  whom  he  had  longed  with 
mortal  despair  to  draw  down  in  pity  from  her 
heavenly  throne ;  and  Cynthia's  lips  touched  his 
brow.  Then  there  was  deep  silence  on  Olympus. 
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A   VISION. 

I  beheld,  as  in  a  fickle  vision  of  the  night,  the 
World's  Desire,  one  of  the  fine  and  glittering 
Empresses  for  whose  lips  kings  and  potentates 
of  the  earth  have  hazarded  their  royalty  ;  a  face 
for  which  men  have  died,  and  in  the  light  of  her 
eyes  men  have  been  made  heroes  ;  a  queen  of  the 
leaders  of  men,  a  mother  of  princes,  the  fairy  and 
the  goddess  of  mortal  palaces.  I  saw  men  bow 
before  her,  and  I  heard  the  praises  of  the  envious 
and  the  homage  of  the  proud.  Then  through  the 
mist  of  ambitions  and  human  rivalries  and  the 
pomp  of  kings  I  beheld  the  face  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows ;  a  Mother  weeping  for  her  children 
who  would  not  be  comforted,  a  heart  patient  of 
trouble,  bereavement  and  ingratitude,  lips  that 
prayed,  and  eyes  that  were  wet  with  tears.  And 
then  in  the  changes  of  my  thought  I  beheld  the 
face  of  one  made  glad  by  the  sunshine  of  a  peace- 
ful home ;  I  felt  that  there  were  roses  by  the 
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window  and  cool  summer  thoughts  in  the  crannies 
of  the  house,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  the  voices  of 
loving  sons,  and  the  laughter  of  a  fairy  maiden 
in  the  garden  and  the  soft  foot-fall  of  the  house- 
wife as  she  moved  quietly  in  the  sunlit  rooms. 
It  was  a  face  that  had  looked  steadily  down  the 
halls  of  life,  the  echoing  halls  of  history  and 
human  experience ;  vain  pageants  and  deserted 
battle-fields,  the  pulse  of  empire  and  the  murmur 
of  ante-chambers,  the  last  words  of  the  dying, 
the  first  cry  of  the  newly-born,  the  song  ot 
triumph,  the  dreams  of  despair — what  vision  or 
mystery  of  mortal  tragedy  and  comedy  had  that 
face  not  regarded  ?  And  as  I  looked  upon  it, 
the  grey  eyes  opened  and  gazed  in  mine,  the 
sweet  lips  murmured  'I  love  you.' 


MY   HEART. 

You  claim  my  youth  ;  have  I  not  given  you 
All  that  I  am,  all  that  is  good  and  bad, 
My  April  thoughts,  sunlight  and  showers,  now  sad, 
Now  brave  and  brim-full  with  the  early  dew  ? 
Is  it  enough,  my  love  ?    Can  it  be  true 
That  I  have  won  your  love — I,  meanly  clad 
In  threadbare  coxcombry  of  youth,  half  mad 
With  sophistries  and  dreams  of  sombre  hue  ? 
I  have  no  pride;  nought  but  my  humble  pride 
In  the  great  miracle  of  your  love  for  me, 
Pride  in  your  beauty  and  your  grace  divine, 
Pride  in  your  praises.     Even  if  you  chide, 
There's  comfort  still  when,  drowsed  with  misery, 
I  wake  to  find  your  fingers  holding  mine. 
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